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In the same moment I had a pot and have one no more.
This example shows the whole law of the impermanance of

things.

Chiefly it shows what is the state of man.
If this is certain, I, the hermit Mila,
Shall strive to meditate without distraction.
The desirable pot that contained my wealth,
In the very hour when it is broken, becomes my teacher.
This lesson of the fateful impermanence of things is a great

wonder.

The crest of the Chang La is marKed by a cairn adorned with
horns of cattle and flags. It is customary in Tibet, on reaching
the top of a pass, to cast a stone on the cairn and call out: " So,
so, so, so, so I Hla gyalo, De t'hamche p'ham! " which means
" Ho ! ho ! ho ! The Gods conquer, the devils are defeated ! "
Travellers in the Himalaya should learn the formula and say
it either when crossing a pass or a bridge. They will find it
a help in gaining popularity with their porters !

The locality abounds in marmots, which are very tame. On the
way back, when the weather was sunny, many of these attrac-
tive animals were to be seen lying stretched out on boulders,
basking in the warmth. Some way beyond the pass was a good,
but cold, camping-ground near a lake, the resort of many water-
birds. Near by there was a hut where fuel and food were stored
by Government order, for the use of caravans arriving from
Turkistan. The fuel of the country is dried dung, as in most
parts of Tibet. It smoulders like peat and does not smell un-
pleasant: a pair of bellows is a help when tending the fire,
otherwise frequent blowing is necessary.

On this route we came across several encampments of
Changpas (Northerners), nomads from the Chang T'hang, the
vast grassy tract which runs across the north of Tibet, south
of the Gobi desert, all the way to the edge of China. They are
an unkempt, wild-looking people, extremely Mongoloid in cast;
their appearance contrasts markedly with the rather girlish
looks of the Ladakis, which so many of them derive from the
other side of their ancestry. In dress the Changpas differ little
from Tibetans. Their life is pastoral; but they occasionally
cross the passes to trade in salt.

The sparsely cultivated valleys on the farther side of the Chang
La, which lie between the Ladak and Pangong ranges, are
watered by streams which flow into the Shyok. Riding about